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the rule of buying in the cheapest market ?
Eastern Europe thinks they have. " Give
us a small preference/* says eastern Europe
to the industrial countries, " on our cereals,
so that a steady market is assured us, and you
will have put us at last on a firm economic
basis. Then we shall become your customers.
We shall buy from you ploughs and binders
and reapers, waggons and tractors, machinery
for our mills, rolling-stock and rails for new
railways, motor-buses, artificial manures,
decent boots and clothing that we are too
poor to afford to-day. What we want to sell
you represents only 15 per cent, of your
normal imports, so that overseas countries
would still be sending in 85 per cent, of
what they are sending now."
It looked recently as if that appeal had
made an impression. The agrarian con-
ferences of 1930, at Sinaia, at Bucharest and
at Warsaw, brought the needs of agricultural
Europe before industrial Europe almost for
the first time in any definite form, and the
projects formulated at Warsaw were laid
before a larger audience at the League
Assembly the same year. There they met
in some quarters with a sympathetic and in
others with a critical reception. France,
Germany and Italy were all, as importing